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ness of all descriptions" thought the defeat of the treaty "would greatly shock and stagnate pecuniary plans and operations in general." 1 Indeed, the one virtue of the treaty, aside from its greatest purpose, that of avoiding war, was that it prevented the collapse of credit and the wreck of Hamilton's financial system.
Washington, with the deceptive hopefulness of responsibility, had, even wiien it seemed that the people were as one man against the treaty, " doubted much whether the great body of the yeomanry have formed any opinions on the subject."2 The Federalist meetings were designed to show that the "yeomanry," having been "educated," had at last made up its mind in favor of Washington's policy.
Marshall and Carrington arranged for the Richmond gathering. "The disorganizing machinations of a faction [Republicans]," reported the busy United States Marshal, "are no longer left to be nourished and inculcated on the minds of the credulous by clamorous demagogues, while the great mass of citizens, viewing these, as evils at a distance, remain inactive. . . . All who are attached to peace and order, . . . will now come forward and speak for themselves. ... A meeting of the people of this city will take place on Monday next" to petition the National House of Representatives to support the treaty. So Carrington advised the President; and the same thing, said he, was to be done "exten-
1 Hamilton to King, June 20,1795; Works: Lodge, x, 103. '     a Washington to Knox, Sept. 20,1795; Writings: Ford, xiii, 105-06.